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FOREWORD 

The  1951  Montana  State  Legislative  Assembly  amended  Chapter   199,   Section  2  of   the    1949 

n  of  elementary  schools  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receiving  state  equalization  funds.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  evaluation  booklet  is 
to  help  you  measure  your  school's  qualifications  for  state  support  by  a  comparison  of  present 
assets  with  those  of  the  ideal  or  most  effective  school,  which  is  your  objective. 

But  you  will  find  the  booklet  valuable,  I  hope,  beyond  this  immediate  purpose  by  using  it  in 

waysDigitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

First  of  all,  as  a  practical,  specific  guide  tp^a^fiy^-year  program  to  increase  your  school's  serv- 
ice to  the  community;  and 
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Secondly,  as  a  catalyst  to  awaken  the  community  to  your  school's  present  and  long-range 
needs  in  order  to  meet  the  best  American  educational  standards. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  wishes  to  thank  members  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  and  other  school  personnel  who  through  discussion  and  observation 
have  contributed  to  the  revision  of  this  evaluation  booklet. 


HARRIET  MILLER 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


http://archive.org/details/gyaluationbookle27hele 


INSTRUCTIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58  school  year  every  elementary  teacher  and  principal  (in  schools 
having  four  teachers  or  more),  every  county  and  city  superintendent,  and  every  school  district 
clerk  in  the  state  receives  this  new  evaluation  booklet  which  will  be  used  over  the  next  five  years. 
Any  interested  member  of  your  community  may  request  a  booklet. 

Three  application  blanks  to  be  used  with  the  booklet  will  be  distributed  in  the  fall  of  each 
year  to  all  the  elementary  schools  and  to  every  grade  school  superintendent.  A  sample  blank  ac- 
companies this  booklet.  Since  the  information  recorded  on  these  blanks  will  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  accreditation  of  your  school,  they  must  be  completed  and  one  copy  returned  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  not  later  than  April  15. 

This  booklet  describes  an  effective  elementary  school,  well-integrated  with  the  community.  It 
is  to  serve  as  a  guide  during  the  next  five  years  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  your  plans  for  im- 
provement. It  serves  as  a  guide  now  for  evaluating  your  school  according  to  the  quality  of  its 
instruction  and  its  integration  into  the  community,  its  teaching  supplies,  provisions  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  students,  and  the  physical  environment.  By  rating  your  school  by  points  in  propor- 
tion to  how  you  believe  it  comes  up  to  the  ideal  standard,  you  will  arrive  at  a  figure  which  can  be 
used  to  determine  your  school's  qualification  for  accreditation.  The  point  ratings  will  not  be  used  to 
compare  your  school  with  others,  but  only  with  a  hypothetical  "ideal  school." 

Who  Scores: 

The  basic  work  of  the  evaluation  is  done  by  you,  the  teacher,  with  guidance  from  your  principal 
or  superintendent  throughout  the  year.  You  will  all  turn,  however,  to  the  school  board  and  in- 
terested members  of  the  community  for  their  suggestions.  The  children  will  be  helpful,  too — under 
supervision.    For  example,  their  mathematics  assignments  could  include  measuring  windows 

and  school  grounds,  or  figuring  out  millage  taxes  to  pay  for  new  equipment.    They  could  plan  c 
civics  project  to  check  the  deed  to  the  school  property  on  a  visit  to  the  county  court  house.   Or  the 
could  practice  their  library  skills  in  checking  the  library  facilities.    In  fact,  the  more  you  encourage 
the  co-operation  of  others,  inside  the  school  and  out,  the  more  widely  you  will  spread  appreciation     f 
present  assets  and  awareness  of  present  and  future  needs  of  your  school. 

How  to  Score: 

Each  item  in  the  booklet  has  been  assigned  a  number  of  points  which  represents  the  highest 
score  possible  for  that  item — anywhere  from  1  to  100  points.  You  are  to  consider  each  item  as  it 
pertains  to  your  school,  and  give  it  a  point  rating  which  indicates  how  your  school  compares  with 
the  ideal.  For  instance,  the  possible  score  for  an  accurate  clock  in  each  classroom  (Section  IV,  Item 
1 1)  is  5  points.  Since  a  classroom  either  has  an  accurate  clock  or  has  not,  your  score  will  be  either  5 
points  or  zero.  Item  47  of  the  same  Section  is,  "An  adequate  supply  of  brooms,  dust  cloths,  mops 
etc."  The  possible  score  is  10  points.  You  will  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  cleaning  equipment  you 
have  and  insert  a  reasonable  estimate  of  how  it  would  stand  proportionately  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10. 

Assign  a  score  to  every  item  in  each  section,  beginning  on  page  7.  If  an  item  does  not  per- 
tain to  your  school,  give  it  the  ideal  score.  Do  not  pass  over  items  which  do  not  concern  you.  For 
instance,  Item  2-e  of  the  section  on  Teaching  Supp'ies  is,  "Basic  skills  texts  for  grades  7  and  8."  If 
your  school  does  not  have  grades  7  and  8,  allow  the  full  5  points  for  this  item. 

You  will  find  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  sections  a  space  for  your  specific  plans  for  improve- 
ment each  year.  This  is  for  your  own  use  and  the  use  of  your  school  board,  although  a  place  will 
be  provided  on  the  annual  application  blanks  to  indicate  improvements  effected  so  that  we  may 
keep  in  touch  with  your  progress.    Score  your  school  5  points  for  filling  in  these  plans  each  year. 
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We  realize  that  it  may  seem  ridiculous — if  not  impossible — to  state  in  terms  of  points  such  things 
as  the  amount  of  "spirit  of  cooperation"  between  school  and  private  teachers  (Section  I,  Item  36),  but 
through  staff  meetings  you  will  compromise  on  some  average,  if  arbitrary,  figure  which  is  relative 
to  how  all  of  you  judge  the  present  cooperation  against  the  standard  of  10  points.  The  figure  you 
decide  on  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  your  next  year's  evaluation. 

Similarly  as  a  group,  pool  your  individual  estimates  of  each  section  so  that  an  average  esti- 
mate reflecting  the  school  as  a  whole  may  be  entered  in  the  superintendent's  or  principal's  booklet 
and  on  the  application  blanks.  For  instance,  the  primary  grades  may  be  well  supplied  with 
teaching  materials  whereas  grade  7  and  8  are  using  histories  and  geographies  dated  1930,  which 
are  unacceptable.  The  score  in  the  administrator's  evaluation  booklet  will  be  an  average  figure, 
relative  to  the  possible  score  listed.  The  scores  fcr  the  physical  condition  of  the  halls,  toilet,  and 
grounds  should  be  determined  by  the  group,  too,  and  recorded  finally  as  average  scores. 


Final  Scores: 


SECTIONS  Ldeal  Acceptable 

Score 


Minimum 

rceptah 

Score 


I.     Quality  of  Instruction  &  Integration  with  Community 1100  825 

II.     Instructional  Supplies 300  225 

III.     Health  and  Safety 200  150 

IV.    Physical  Environment  600  450 

Total  2200  1650 

Accreditation: 

A  school  which  scores  1650  points  or  above  and  does  not  fall  below  the  minimum  scores  in  any 
section  will  receive  state  accreditation. 

A  school  which  scores  below  1650  points  will  be  accredited,  but  with  one  of  these  four  qualifi- 
cations: 

A.    Advised     indicates  violation  of  one  of  the  four  sections  with  a  total  score  below  1650  points. 

W.  Warned — will  indicate  violations  of  more  than  one  of  the  four  sections  or  a  violation  of  one 
section  for  a  second  year. 

P.    Probationary — will  apply   to  violations  of  more  than  one  section  for  a  second  year. 

F.P.  Final  Probation — applies  in  cases  of  violations  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  or  cases  in 
which  the  status  of  the  school  will  be  determined  the  following  year.  The  school  must 
show  definite  improvement  to  receive  consideration  next  year. 

If  a  school  has  been  on  Final  Probation  and  has  not  corrected  its  deficiencies,  it  becomes  Non- 
Accredited  (N.A.).  According  to  state  law,  non-accredited  schools  may  not  leceive  state  equalization 
funds. 
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TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Application  Blanks: 

Please  fill  in  completely  a  set  oi  three  application  blanks  for  each  school  you  administer,  not- 
ing on  the  reverse  side  the  teachers  and  their  present  certificates.  If  necessary,  attach  to  the  appli- 
cation blanks  an  extra  sheet  to  list  major  improvements,  as  follows: 

Major  Building  Improvements: 

These  are  reported  only  when  the  project  is  completed.  They  include  new  buildings  for  the 
school  or  residences  for  teachers  and  new  additions  to  older  buildings.  For  a  completed  building 
project,  a  citation  of  MBP  (Major  Building  Program)  will  be  recorded  on  the  certificate  of  accredita- 
tion. 

Major  Service  Programs  in  Effect  This  Year: 

Such  programs 'ca4i-4n  consultants  or  supervisors  in  such  fields  as  curriculum  co-ordination, 
music,  art,  health,  special  education,  audio-visual  aids  and  counseling.  For  two  or  more  Major 
Service  Programs,  the  school  or  school  system  will  receive  the  citation  of  MSP  (Major  Service  Pro- 
gram), which  will  be  recorded  on  the  certificate  of  accreditation. 

Other  Major  Improvements: 

List  here  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  suggested  by  the 
items  in  the  evaluation  booklet. 

Mailing  of  Applications: 

Superintendents  of  Third  Class  Graded  Schools  mail,  on  or  before  April  15,  two  applications  for 
each  school  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  retain  one  copy  for  the  school  files.  County  Superin- 
tendents in  turn  forward  one  of  the  two  applications  for  each  school  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Helena,  and  retain  one  copy  for  the  county  files. 

First  and  Second  Class  District  Superintendents  mail,  not  later  than  April  15,  one  application 
blank  for  each  school  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Helena,  send  one  copy  to  the 
County  Superintendent  and  retain  one  copy  for  local  files. 

Collection  of  Evaluation  Booklets: 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  each  County  Superintendent  shall  require  from  all  rural  teachers 
their  completed  booklets  before  he  delivers  their  warrants.  He  will  store  the  booklets  in  his  office 
until  redistribution  next  September. 

In  graded  schools  this  task  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  city  superintendents  and /or  their 
principals. 

Hi*  ^f>  r  - )  %.  (jg  ^)  *  3,  t  ^   *  r-^  +**>  ^^^' 
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SECTION  I:   QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WITH  THE 

COMMUNITY 

The  education  of  cur  youngsters  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  which  requires  more  than  their 
legally-required  presence  in  schools  and  your  daily  work  as  trained  educators.  It  requires  an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  in  your  community  of  the  school's  purposes  and  values,  and  an  active, 
helpful  response  from  the  community  to  the  school. 

Eelow  are  items  which  will  help  you  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  your  school  in  reaching  your 
goals. 


1.  Principal  meets  all  state  and  local  requirements  for  certification. 

2.  Teachers  have  valid  certificates,  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent.  (Points  are  not  allowed  emergency  cer- 
tificates. Divide  100  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  school- 
multiply  the  answer  by  the  number  of  teachers  having  valid  cer- 
tificates. For  example,  in  a  5-teacher  school  where  4  teachers 
have  valid  certificates,  100  -5  =  20;  20  x  4  =  80,  the  school's 
score.) 

3.  Teachers  have  written  contracts. 

'4.  Teachers  have  advanced  training.  Figure  5  points  for  each 
quarter  (15  credits)  of  elementary  teacher  preparation  beyond 
the  2-year  teacher's  college  diploma,  through  the  Master's 
Degree. 

*5.  Teachers  have  earned  a  minimum  of  8  credits  in  subjects  related 
to  elementary  education  in  residence  or  by  extension  within  the 
last  6  years. 

6.    Teachers  receive  helpful  supervision: 

a.  Principal    or   supervisor   follows    up   occasional   classroom 
visits  by  conferences  with  the  teacher. 

b.  School  has  an  orientation  program  for  new  teachers. 

c.  Principal  is  available  for  individual  teacher  conferences. 

d.  Principal  issues  constructive  bulletins  to  the  teachers. 

e.  Staff  is  now  studying  the  school's  overall  problems. 

f.  A  supervisory  program  provides  opportunities  for  the  teach- 
ers to  help  make  policy  in  the  school. 

g.  Principal   or   supervisor   helps   the   teachers    secure   better 
equipment  and  instructional  supplies. 

h.    Staff  holds  regularly-scheduled  faculty  meetings. 


"For  example,  a  school  has  12  classroom  teachers  who  have  received  preparation 
\      Leyond  the  2-year  college  dioloma  as   follows:  ^^^teachers  have  earned  respectively 
viuj^     X6,  3,  0,  3,  1,  6,  5,  6.  3^  g^/^sjagditsl  or  a  total^^!6  credits  all  together.    To  deter- 
mine  the    school  ygverag^^l   quane^^of    additional    teacher    preparation    divide      the 


100 


100 
30 


45 


20 


20 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
20 


YEARS 


Is  p< 
3.06 
score,   multiply,  "school  qua 


recognized  quarterly    A-    0     /' 
Apr  3  quarters.     j^t^fC-*^*-*     (. 

'average  •'  by   5   (points   allowed  per 


total  credits  (46)  by   15  (the  number  of  ere 

""*•  *<*  46 

To  ascertain  fina 
quarter): 

3   X   5  =  15  points  (final  score) 
"This  score  is  based  on  an  average  figure,  too.    (No  points  are  allowed  for  teachers 
having  less  than  8  credits.)    If  4  of  the   12  teachers  in  a  school  qualify  as  indicated 
above,  the  school's  score  is  computed  as  follows: 

'     4/12  or  1/3  of  the  teachers  qualify 
Therefore:  1/3  of  20  points  (highest  possible  score)  =  6.6  or  7  points  (final  score) 
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***7.  The  class  load  for  each  teacher  is  limited  by  the  number  he  can 
teach  best.  Deduct  from  the  highest  possible  score  of  100,  5 
points  per  average  pupil-overload  beyond  the  maximum  of:  20 
children  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  30  children  in  grades  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8. 

8.    Teachers  and  administrators  work  together  in  adjusting  the  cur- 
riculum, calling  in  lay  people  if  advisable. 

•/       9.    Teachers   plan  v  all-school  events  such   as   play  day,    Thanks- 
giving program,  and  song  fests. 

10.  Class  activities  planned  in  school  but  continued  outside  are 
recognized  by  the  School  Board  and  the  community  as  school 
work.  These  include  science  or  social  studies  field  trips,  play 
days,  or  a  music  festival. 

11.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  organizations  and  agencies  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  help,  for  instance:  the  Fish  and  Game  Department; 
Forest  Service;  Board  of  Health;  State  Extension  Library,  Mis- 
soula; Highway  Patrol;  City  Council;  County  Library;  Fire  De- 
partment; Police  Department;  and  State  Extension  Office.  The 
school  uses  these  agency  bulletins  and  books  and  may  invite 
representatives  for  talks  and  demonstrations. 

12.  Adults  and  children  work  together  in  such  projects  as  the  4-H 
clubs,  Camp  Fire  and  Scout  organizations,  Sunday  Schools,  craft 
clubs  and  science  clubs.  An  inventory  of  these  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

13.  Community  voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  P.T.A.,  farm  groups,  service  clubs,  churches,  citi- 
zens' health  committees,  and  conservation  groups  work  on  edu- 
cational programs.  For  instance,  they  might  help  establish  a 
county  library.  They  may  study  and  promote  legislation  foi  bet- 
ter schools.  They  may  help  provide  wholesome  recreation  for 
the  youth  and  promote  a  better  community  environment. 


D 

■v 


100 


30 


15 


10 


10 


10 


10 


""Sample:     A  school   has  8  classrooms  with  the   following  attendance: 


Grade 


Attendance 


Overload 


19 
21 
23 
25 
28 
38 
34 
40 


0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
8 
4 
10 


5  rooms  report  an  overload.    Therefore: 

26  (Total  overload   -5-   5  (rooms  overloaded)  =  5  (average  school  overload) 

5  (average  overload)    X   5  (points  per  pupil — overload)  =  25  points 

100  (possible  score) — 25  =  75  (score  for  this  item) 
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14.    The  school  cooperates  with  the  community  in  promoting  projects 
related  to  community  improvement  such  as: 

a.  The  use  of  street  waste-containers  for  candy  wrappers,  etc. 
and  of  waste-containers  on  the  school  busses 

b.  Spring  clean-up  week 

c.  Educational  demonstrations 

d.  Art  exhibits 

e.  Swimming  pool 

f.  Assistance    with    recreational    program    for    children    after 
school  and  during  vacation 

g.  Community  concerts 

h.    Conservation  practices 


• 


15.  Various  aspects  of  the  community  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

16.  Local  residents  who  can  add  information  and  understanding  to 
a  problem  under  study  are  invited  to  instruct  or  demonstrate; 
for  instance,  a  fireman,  forester,  artist,  county  agent,  beekeeper, 
baker  and  housewife,  or  an  early  settler  in  the  area. 

17.  Children's  thank-you  notes,  letters  to  ill  friends,  and  letters  re- 
questing bulletins  or  services  from  agencies  are  well-written 
and  countersigned  by  a  teacher. 

18.  Teachers  and  children  of  intermediate  and  upper  grades  know 
what  skills  are  being  developed  in  reading,  language,  spelling, 
penmanship  and  arithmetic,  as  set  forth  in  the  state  course  of 
study  and  manuals  which  accompany  basic  textbooks. 

19.  Frequent  checks — impromptu  as  well  as  planned— are  made 
by  the  teacher  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  school  program 
and  to  diagnose  difficulties. 


10 


20.    Children  apply  their  basic  studies  in  effective  expression 
more  advanced  classes  and  at  home: 


in 


a  S  a. 


The  highest  reading  skill  possible  is  expected  of  all  children. 
The  reading  program  includes  teaching  an  understanding 
of  phonics,  how  to  look  for  clues  in  context,  and  how  to 
)       analyze  words. 

b.  Legible  and  careful  penmanship  of  reasonable  speed  is  ex- 
pected in  all  written  assignments.  This  supplements  the  daily, 
supervised  instruction  in  penmanship,  grades  1  through  8. 

c.  Correct  grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  spelling 
are  expected  in  all  written  work. 

d.  Clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation  are  empha- 
sized. 

e.  Arithmetic  includes  practical  problems,  graphs  and  charts 
which  relate  to  school  projects,  community  projects  and  re- 
search in  the  social  studies. 


20 


10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
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21.  Practice  is  given  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  democracy- 
studied  in  the  textbooks: 

a.  A  club  is  organized  in  which  the  children  will  learn  the 
meaning  of  majority  rule  and  parliamentary  club  procedure. 

b.  International,  national,  state  and  community  current  events 
are  studied  and  discussed. 

c.  Children  have  the  opportunity  to  help  plan  activities  and 
projects  within  their  understanding,  for  instance:  field  trips, 
experiments,  programs,  menus  and  interviews. 

22.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  all  children  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation.   This  includes: 

a.  Learning  active  and  quiet  games. 

b.  Planning  games  and  entertainment  for  school  parties. 

c.  Recesses,  which  include  specific  activities  as  well  as  free 
play,  planned  by  children  under  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

23.  The  school  program  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  all-school  proj- 
ects. Movies  may  be  shown  or  a  speaker  heard  without  com- 
pletely upsetting  the  day  schedule.  (This  can  be  done  by  divid- 
ing the  day  into  blocks  of  time  during  which  all  groups  study 
the  same  subject  fields.) 

24.  Assignments  include  use  of  art  knowledge,  music  and  literature 
appreciation. 

25.  Hobbies  are  encouraged  by  activity  periods  in  music,  art,  social 
studies  or  science. 

26.  Teachers  and  children  gather  and  file  free  or  inexpensive  ma- 
terials for  class  projects. 

27.  Visual  aids  are  used:  pictures,  dioramas,  films,  stereopticon 
views,  maps,  graphs,  etc. 

28.  The  music  program  emphasizes  participation  by  all  children  in 
singing,  listening  to  music,  rhythm  work,  playing  instruments, 
and  creating  music.  Children  develop  an  appreciation  for  music. 
They  achieve  some  degree  of  skill  in  understanding  and  using 
the  written  symbols  of  music.  Each  child  learns  to  use  his  sing- 
ing voice  with  confidence  and  pleasure. 

29.  Art  instruction  follows  the  state  study  guide  and  is  correlated 
with  the  other  subjects  studied. 


20 
20 
10 
10 
20 


30 


20 


30.    The  children's  activities  at  home  are  enriched  by  stressing  these 
points  at  school: 

a.  Good  citizenship  in  daily  living. 

b.  Personal  cleanliness  and  neatness.  5 

c.  Orderly  care  of  desks  and  personal  property. 

d.  Responsible  attention  to  duties.  5 

e.  The  value  of  health,  art,  music,  etc.,  in  daily  living.  5 
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31. 

The  children  are  taught  responsibility  for  the  school  property. 

10 

32. 

Caution  is  urged  and  instruction  given  as  measures  against  ac- 
cidents at  home,  in  school  or  on  the  roads  and  streets. 

10 

.      33. 

Conservation  consciousness  is  developed  in  children  with  re- 
spect to  their  responsibility               1  our  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources.  Pupils  are  taught  how  to  protect  resources  and  how  to 

use  them  without  waste. 

34. 

Guidance  of  the  children  is  planned  or  informal— but  continu- 
ous, and  recognizes  and  meets  the  needs  of  exceptional  chil- 

dren with  an  appropriate  program. 

15 

35. 

Conferences  between  parents  and   teachers   are  encouraged, 
with  suitable  time  and  meeting  places  available  for  such  con- 

ferences. 

15 

•      36. 

Classes  and  work  periods  are  planned  for  economy  of  time  and 

r- 

effort.   The  schedule  is  posted. 

37. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  exists  between  the  school  and  private 

teachers  in  the  community. 

10 

38. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  children  to  keep  medical  and 

dental  appointments.    (Health  should  be  practiced  as  well  as 

studied.) 

39. 

School  recreational  facilities  and  school  buildings  are  available 

to  the  community  for  cultural  purposes  with  rules  about  their 

use. 

20 

.       40. 

The  children  contribute  to  the  completion  of  this  booklet  insofar 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  of  real  assistance. 

40 

41. 

Score  for  plans  which  follow. 

Total  Score  for  Section  I: 

5 

1100 
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Plans  for  Improving  the  Quality  of  Instruction  and  Furthering  Integration  of  the   School  and  the 

Community 

Note:  Please  provide  duplicate  copies  of  this  information  for  the  Superintendent  and  the 
School  Board,  indicating  the  name  of  your  school  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  If 
you  do  not  list  any  plans,  please  explain.  (Completing  this  part  of  the  evaluation  booklet  is  re- 
quired, and  nets  the  school  5  points.) 


1957-58 


April,  1958:  Plans 


April,   1959:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1958-59 


April,  1959:   Plans 


April,  1960:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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1959-60 


April,  1960:  Plans 


April,  1961:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1960-61 


April,  1961:    Plans 


April,  1962:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1961-62 


April,  1962:   Plans 


April,  1963:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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SECTION  II:  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES 
A.  General  Instructional  Supplies 

To  operate  successfully,  a  school  must  have  enough  up-to-date  teaching  materials  such  as 
textbooks,  maps,  art  and  music  supplies,  and  laboratory  equipment.  Since  you  are  developing  in 
the  youngsters  an  understanding  of  the  world  as  it  is  today,  it  is  desirable  for  materials  used  in 
science,  geography,  history,  and  citizenship  classes  to  carry  copyright  dates  within  the  last  six 
years.  The  reading  and  arithmetic  texts  should  be  no  older  than  ten  years.  If  your  school  does  not 
include  grades  7  and  8,  take  full  credit  for  requirements  in  these  grades. 


The  school  is  supplied  with  current  Study  Guides  and  Courses 
of  Study  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  convenience  of  all  teach- 


ers. 


Textbooks,  clean  and  in  good  condition,  include: 

a.  Enough  basic  readers  of  the  same  series  to  supply  one  book 
for  each  child. 

b.  Teacher's  manual  for  each  basic  series  of  readers. 

c.  Accompanying  workbooks  for  basic  readers  for  each  child 
in  grades  1  through  3. 

d.  Supplementary  readers  and  material  for  each  grade  with 
emphasis  on  variety  of  subject  matter  at  different  reading 
levels. 

e.  Basic  skills  texts  for  grades  7  and  8. 

f.  Literature  appreciation  texts  for  grades  7  and  8. 

g.  Basic  language  texts  of  same  series  for  each  child  in  grades 
4  through  8. 

h.  Enough  basic  spelling  texts  of  one  series,  to  allow  one  for 
each  child  in  grades  2  through  8. 

i.  Enough  basic  arithmetic  texts  of  one  series  to  allow  one  for 
each  child  in  grades  3  through  8;  teachers'  manuals  and 
answer  books. 

j.  Basic  texts  in  social  studies  or  history  texts  with  copyright 
dates  no  older  than  six  years. 

k.  If  geography  is  taught  separately,  basic  texts  of  one  series 
with  copyright  dates  within  the  last  six  years. 

1.  If  geography  is  not  taught  separately,  at  least  one  or  two 
complete  geography  series  of  copyright  dates  within  the  last 
six  years  available  for  reference.  (This  does  not  mean  one 
book  per  child,  but  one  or  two  sets  of  a  series  for  distribution 
in  these  classes  to  add  interest  and  allow  for  individual  dif- 
ferences in  reading  ability.) 

m.  Basic  civics  texts  with  copyright  dates  within  the  last  six 
years  for  each  child  in  grade  8. 

n.  Basic  elementary  science  texts  with  copyright  date  within  the 
last  six  years  for  grades  7  and  8. 

o.  Supplementary  elementary  science  readers  in  series  with 
copyright  dates  within  the  last  six  years  for  grades J3  through 
6.  (It  is  recommended  that  these  be  purchased  in  small  num- 
bers  from  two  or  three  series  with  an  adequate  range  in 
vocabulary  level,  rather  than  in  lots  of  one  for  each  child  in 
one  series.) 


o 


10 
10 


YEARS 
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YEARS 


p.  Health  texts  in  series  which  include  the  teaching  of  mental 
health,  with  copyright  dates  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  be 
bought  like  the  supplementary  elementary  science  readers 
above. 

q.  Music  texts  for  classroom  use  (basic  series  with  copyright 
dates  within  the  last  ten  years)  and  music  books  for  refer- 
ence and  general  reading. 


3.  Standardized  tests,  supplied  by  districts,  and  profiles  are  filed 
with  cumulative  health  records  in  folders. 

4.  Maps  and  charts  (suitable  to  grade)  are  current  and  in  good 
condition: 

h.    Global  map  of  world 

i.    Large  outline  map  of  U.  S. 

j.    Large  outline  map  of  Mon- 
tana 


a. 

*  Montana 

b. 

'North  America 

c. 

'United  States 

d. 

'South  America 

e. 

'Europe 

f. 

'Asia 

g. 

'Africa 

k.    Social 
charts 


studies     maps     o  r 


1.    Elementary  science  maps  or 
charts 


5.  A  globe  at  least  16  inches  in  diameter,  rolling  freely  on  a  base, 
is  in  each  home  room,  including  grade  1. 

6.  Elementary  science  equipment  is  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the 

children.  5 

7.  Penmanship  model  letters  are  posted  in  all  grades. 

*      8.    Properly-ruled  penmanship  paper  is  available  to  children  in 

grades  1  through  3.  4 

9.    Proper-sized  pencils  are  provided  for- young  children  to  prevent 

cramped  finger  movement.  4 

10.  Primary  school  supplies  such  as  clay,  blocks,  pegs,  colored 
sticks,  paste,  scissors,  newsprint,  boxes  and  workbooks  are 
available.  1 0 

11.  Craft  materials  and  art  supplies  such  as  clay,  poster-paint  es- 
sentials, long-handled  paint  brushes,  watercolors,  easels,  col- 
ored pencils,  and  art  paper  are  available.  10 

12.  Music  equipment  is  available:  piano,  3-speed  phonograph, 
pitch  pipe,  autoharp  (12  or  15  bar),  rhythm  band  instruments, 
simple  melody  instruments,  tonebell  blocks,  chalk  liner,  pic- 
tures of  major  composers,  pictures  of  band  and  orchestral  in- 
struments, and  varied  collection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  re- 
cordings. 10 

*  13.  Physical  education  equipment  is  available:  basketball  and 
standard  footballs,  volleyball  and  net,  baseball  and  bats,  rub- 
ber balls  of  various  sizes,  etc. 

14.    School  has  wrapping  paper  (roll).  2 


'Required  maps 
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15.  Audio- visual  aid  material  and  equipment  are  in  frequent  use, 
for  instance:  exhibits;  museums;  pictures  collected  and  classi- 
fied for  ready  use;  strip  films;  stereopticon  viewers  and  pictures; 
recordings;  16  mm.  film  (available  from  State  Film  Library);  pro- 
jectors (slide  and/or  strip,  opaque,  overhead,  16  mm.  movie); 
stereoscope;  tape  recorder  (2  speeds);  record  player  (3  speeds). 
(Are  acoustics  and  light  control  adequate  for  effective  use  of  the 
above  equipment?) 

16.  Attendance  registers  are  available. 

17.  Lesson  plan  books  are  available. 

18.  Class  record  books  are  available. 

19.  A  clean  United  States  flag,  not  less  than  four  by  six  feet,  in  good 
condition,  is  displayed  according  to  law,  Revised  Codes  of  Mon- 
tana, Section  75-1632  (21).  (Includes  suitable  flag  pole,  and/or 
any  other  accompanying  necessary  fixtures.) 

20.  A  Montana  flag  is  available  for  display. 
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B.  THE  LIBRARY 

A  good  library  is  essential  to  an  effective  elementary  school  program.  The  suggestions  below 
are  for  small  libraries  and  should  be  especially  helpful  to  grade  schools  which  are  just  beginning 
to  build  up  library  facilities.  In  schools  with  a  combined  elementary  and  high  school  library  in 
"which  a  professional  librarian  is  employed,  this  material  can  be  used  to  ensure  a  well-balanced, 
adequate  selection  of  books  for  the  lower  grades. 

The  library  should  be  used  at  definite  times  each  week  by  every  grade.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  serve  the  varied  interests  of  children  of  all  ages.  Reference  and  general  reading  books 
should  be  available  to  the  children  at  all  times  by  the  use  of  home-room  library  shelves. 

The  school  library  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  the  textbook,  the  reference,  and  the  general 
reading  divisions. 

The  Textbook  Division: 

This  has  the  basic  and  supplementary  texts  used  daily  in  classwork.  These  should  be  of  recent 
copyright,  especially  in  the  fields  of  history,  geography,  citizenship  and  elementary  science.  Sup- 
plementary readers  are  usually  placed  in  the  Textbook  division.  They  have  often  been  purchased 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  one  book  to  each  child  for  class  use.  For  the  future,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  more  variety  be  purchased,  with  fewer  copies  of  each  reader.  This  will  provide  more 
types  of  readers  to  meet  the  individual  differences  in  interest  and  ability. 

The  Reference  Division: 

This  division  has  encyclopedias,  atlases,  dictionaries,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  bulletins  on 
current  subjects  such  as  conservation,  safety  and  nutrition.   Note  that: 

Encyclopedias  should  be  replaced  every  ten  years. 

Simplified  dictionaries  should  be  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  one  copy  for  every 
two  children  above  grade  3. 

An  unabridged  dictionary  should  be  available  in  schools  which  include  grades  7  and  8. 

Atlases  should  have  copyright  dates  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Almanacs  must  always  be  for  the  current  year. 

Bulletins,  magazines,  and  newspapers  should  be  current. 
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General  Reading  Division: 

This  division  covers  three  areas  of  interest:  the  social  studies,  natural  sciences,  and  literature 
and  the  arts. 

The  books  on  social  studies  and  every  day  living  should  comprise  about  one  half  of  this  di- 
vision. They  include  material  on  history,  geography,  biography,  citizenship,  government,  travel, 
transportation,  industry,  vocations,  aviation,  communities,  homes,  schools,  holidays,  sports  and  per- 
sonality development. 

The  books  on  the  natural  sciences  should  comprise  about  one  quarter  of  the  entire  division. 
They  include  information  on  animals,  plants,  the  earth,  astronomy,  conservation,  inventions,  ma- 
chines, personal  and  public  health. 

The  books  on  literature  and  the  arts  should  comprise  about  one  quarter  of  the  division  and  in- 
clude Mother  Goose  rhymes,  fables,  myths,  Bible  stories,  poetry,  humor,  art,  music,  drama,  fiction 
and  essays. 

You  may  figure  the  minimum  recommended  number  of  books  in  your  General  Reading  Di- 
vision (not  counting  single  copies  of  old  texts,  reference  books  or  dictionaries)  in  this  way: 

6  books  per  child  for  enrollment  of  16-62. 

5  books  per  child  for  enrollment  63-100. 

4  books  per  child  for  enrollment  of  100  or  more. 

To  achieve  a  good  balance  of  books  on  the  basis  of  reading  ability  this  proportion  is  recom- 
mended: 

40%  of  books  for  reading  level  of  grades  1-3. 

35%  of  books  for  reading  level  of  grades  4-6. 

25%  of  books  for  reading  level  of  grades  7-9. 

Ordering: 

An  order  for  school  library  books  should  be  considered  by  the  entire  staff  to  keep  continuity  and 
to  prevent  duplication.  Since  the  local  public  library  may  already  stock  books  you  want,  it  is  wise 
to  check  there  first.    You  will  find  there  reputable  book  lists  to  assist  you  in  building  your  library. 

Other  sources  you  may  turn  to  for  help  in  ordering  are: 
Bibliographies  from  texts  being  used  currently. 

Books  and  Children,  by  Arbuthnot,  Scott  Foresman  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Children's  Catalog,  H.  H.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cost: 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  developing  your  library  facilities  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
funds  available  to  you,  but  you  should  consider  a  yearly  investment  of  $2.00  per  child  as  a  mini- 
mum for  such  items  as  newspapers,  children's  magazines,  and  books  for  the  General  Reading  Di- 
vision. Ordinarily,  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  books  through  a  jobber  in  order  to  receive  a  favor- 
able discount. 
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EVALUATION  OF  LIBRARY 


YEARS 


1.    The  library  is  well-organized  and  practical  to  use  when: 

a.  Shelving  and  book  cases  are  adequate  so  that  books  are  not 
arranged  in  double  rows. 

b.  A  library  repair  kit  (paste,  scissors,  mending  tape,  etc.)  is 
available. 

c.  A  large  dictionary  is  placed  permanently  on  a  table  or  desk 
to  protect  its  binding. 

d.  An  encyclopedia  is  placed  conveniently. 

e.  Rack  or  files  are  provided  for  magazines  and  bulletins. 

f.  A  shelf  of  professional  books  is  arranged  for  teachers  and 
parents. 

g.  All  library  books  on  the  home-room  or  main  library  shelves 
are  numbered  by  a  system  which  is  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren, preferably  the  Dewey  Decimal  System. 

h.  The  library  books  are  approved  by  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent. 


2.    Careful  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  books  is  stressed: 

a.  Children  are  taught  how  to  find  books  in  the  library. 

b.  Children  are  taught  to  handle  the  books  carefully  and  with 
clean  hands. 

c.  Children  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  are  taught 
how  to  use  the  indexes,  tables  of  contents, .  and^crass- 
references^-«-~i-«*£   -/> 

d.  Upper-grade  children  are  trained  to  issue  books  to  other  stu- 
dents.   They  act  as  assistant  librarians  by  election  or  ap- 
pointment. 

e.  Daily,  free  reading  periods  are  planned  for  all  children  not 
necessarily  at  the  same  time. 

f.  Children  are  encouraged  to  widen  their  reading  by  follow- 
ing suggestions  from  lists  or  My  Reading  Design* 

*     3.    This  inventory  made  under  teacher  supervision  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  long-range  planning: 

a.  Encyclopedia  or  other  reference  sets  minimum  of  one  per 
room 

b.  Atlas  with  copyright  date  within  the  last  ten  years 

c.  Unabridged  dictionary 

d.  Simplified  dictionaries;  one  for  every  two  children  above 
grade  3  for  classroom  use 

e.  Magazines  and  newspapers  (score  1  point  for  each  sub- 
scription) 

f.  Number  of  books  on  social  studies: 

1958        '59     ^  '60        '61         '62 

(One  half  of  General  Reading  Division) 
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g.    Number  of  books  on  natural  sciences: 
1958        '59        '60        '61         '62 
(One  quarter  of  General  Reading  Division) 
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h.    Number  of  books  on  literature  and  the  arts: 
1958        '59        '60        '61        '62 
(One  quarter  of  General  Reading  Division) 

5 

i.    Total  number  of  books  in  General  Reading  Division 
1958        '59        '60        '61         '62 
(Check  against  recommended  proportions) 

5 

j.    Amount  spent  for  new  books: 
1958        '59        '60        '61        '62 
(Score  5  points  if  you  meet  the  minimum  standard) 

5 

k.    Amount  spent  for  magazine  and  newspaper  subscriptions: 
1958        '59        '60        '61         '62 
(Score  2  points  if  you  meet  the  minimum  standard) 

2 

1.    Each  classroom  library  is  equipped  with  some  basic  refer- 
ence material.  Books  are  changed  frequently  for  varied,  free 
reading. 

5 

m.    Each  classroom  makes  use  of  the  County  Library,  City  Li- 
brary or  State  Extension  Library. 

5 

n.    Each  classroom  makes  use  of  the  county  and  or  district 
lending  library  of: 
film  strips 
recordings 

2 

2 

4.    Score  for  plan's  which  follow 

5 

Total  Score  for  Section  II: 

300 

'My  Reading  Design — a  very  helpful  booklet  available  from  Northern  School  Sup- 
ply Company,  Great  Falls;   or  Colburn  School  Supply  Company,  Billings.    15c. 
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Plans  for  Improving  the  Instructional  Supplies  and  the  Library 

Note:  Please  provide  duplicate  copies  of  this  information  for  the  Superintendent  and  the  School 
Board,  indicating  the  name  of  your  School  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  page.  If  you  do 
not  list  any  plans,  please  explain.  (Completing  this  part  of  the  evaluation  booklet  is  required  and, 
incidentally,  nets  the  school  5  points.) 


1957-58 


April,  1958:  Plans 


April,  1959:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1958-59 


April,  1959:  Plans 


April,  1960:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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1959-60 


April,  1960:    Plans 


April,  1961:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1960-61 


April,  1961:   Plans 


April,  1962:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1961-62 


April,  1962:  Plans 


April,  1963:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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SECTION  III:*  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Formal  education  in  health  and  safety  practices  is  important,  but  theory  must  be  applied  daily 
by  the  children  on  the  playground,  on  field  trips,  in  the  classrooms,  and  at  home. 

No  less  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  mental  health  of  the  children  than  to  their  physi- 
cal well-being.  In  evaluating  the  amount  of  help  your  school  offers  the  children  you  may  keep  in 
mind  these  questions:  Is  pleasure  in  work  and  achievement  promoted?  Do  the  children  adjust  easily 
to  each  other?  Are  initiative  and  individuality  encouraged  in  attacking  problems?  Do  the  children 
willingly  assume  responsibility  with  others  in  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole  school?  Does  the 
school  environment  develop  in  the  children  a  feeling  of  security? 


1.  The  school  has  a  well-planned  health  program  using  recent, 
reputable  health  texts.  (A  study  guide  for  teachers  of  health  will 
be  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  elementary  teacher.) 

2.  Time  is  given  daily  to  physical  education  and  recreation  with 
a  varied,  balanced  program  which  includes  games,  relief  ex- 
ercises (when  the  children  are  tired  or  restless,)  folk  dances  and 
dramatizations. 

3.  The  practice  of  good  health  and  safety  is  planned  by  the  chil- 
dren as  a  part  of  the  health  program. 

4.  Narcotics  and  alcohol  education  as  well  as  instruction  in  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases  is  stressed  and  integrated 
into  the  school  program. 

5.  Supervised  lunch  periods  of  at  least  20  minutes,  followed  by  a 
clean-up  period,  are  planned  for  the  children  who  stay  at 
school.  The  meals  are  nutritious,  hot,  and  served  attractively 
on  a  sanitary  table  or  desk.  Attention  is  called  to  courtesy  and 
good  manners.    A  free  lunch  is  provided  for  each  needy  child. 

6.  The  children  are  taught  to  wash  their  hands  before  they  eat  as 
well  as  after  each  visit  to  the  toilet. 

7.  The  school  has  a  milk  program  for  all  children. 

8.  Vision  and  hearing  tests  are  given  each  child,  and  results  are 
reported  to  the  nurse  or  to  parents. 

9.  A  dental  program  includes  regular  inspections  and  referrals  to 
the  nurse  or  to  parents. 

10.  Health  departments,  P.T.A.  organizations,  etc.,  co-operate  with 
the  school  to  improve  the  health  program  stressing  cleanliness, 
plenty  of  rest  and  proper  food. 

11.  Time  is  reserved  for  conferences  between  the  nurse  and  teach- 
ers. 

12.  Instruction  in  safety  habits  is  included  in  the  health  education 
program  and  is  practiced  throughout  the  year  in  at  least  these 
four  ways: 

a.  Safety  precautions  are  a  basic  factor  in  projects  such  as  field 
trips,  picnics,  and  play  programs. 

b.  The  school  organizes  safety  activities  and  participates  in 
public  safety  and  public  health  programs. 

c.  Children  obey  traffic  rules  in  town  and  walk  on  left-hand 
side  facing  traffic  on  the  highways. 

y     d.    Children  learn  and  practice  bicycle  safety  rules. 
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13.    Teachers  and  children  are  familiar  with  and  use  the  first  aid  kit. 

5 

14.    Fire  drills  and  instructions  are  given  in  accordance  with  Mon- 

tana laws  (Revised  Codes  of  Montana,   Sections  75-2301   and 

75-2302. 

10 

15.    Ready  reference  cards  are  on  file  for  every  child,  giving  names 

of   doctors,   parents,   and   nearest   neighbor.    (Accident   report 

forms  are  filed  with  the  superintendent.) 

10 

16.    Cumulative  health  records  for  every  child  are  kept  up-to-date. 

10 

17.    Score  for  plans  which  follow. 

Total  Score  for  Section  III 

200 

"For  further  details  on  Health  and  Safety,  please  consult  School  Laws  of  Montana 
and/or  Regulation  91,  Montana  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Plans  for  Improving  the  Health  and  Safety  Programs 

Note:  Please  provide  duplicate  copies  of  this  information  for  the  Superintendent  and  the  School 
Board,  indicating  the  name  of  your  school  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  If  you  do 
not  list  any  plans,  please  explain.  (Completing  this  part  of  the  evaluation  booklet  is  required  and, 
incidentally,  nets  the  school  5  points.) 


1957-1958 


April,  1958:   Plans 


April,  1959:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1958-59 


April,  1959:   Plans 


April,  1960:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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1959-60 


April,   1960:    Plans 


April,  1961:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1960-61 


April,  1961:  Plans 


April,  1962:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1961-62 


April,  1962:  Plans 


April,   1963:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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SECTION  IV:    PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  effectiveness  of  your  school  sysfem  is  related  to  appealing  physical  surroundings.  This 
means  not  only  safe  playground  areas  and  attractive  school  grounds,  but  good  conditions  inside 
the  school  buildings:  good  lighting,  seating  and  ventilation  as  well  as  modern  equipment. 

Districts  selecting  new  sites  or  planning  to  build  new  schools  or  remodel  present  buildings  must 
have  the  plans  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  accordance  with  Section  75-3102  of  the  Re- 
vised Codes  of  Montana.  The  elementary  school  site  should  contain  at  least  four  acres — plus  an  ad- 
ditional acre  for  each  100  children. 


cJJ*^' 


Each  classroom  should  provide: 

1.  Sufficient  single,  movable  and  adjustable  desks;  or  tables  and 
chairs  of  different  sizes  to  fill  need.  (Teachers  and  children 
should  know  correct  seating  heights  and  how  to  make  the 
proper  adjustments.) 

2.  Desks  arranged  for  best  lighting.  (There  must  be  sufficient  light- 
ing in  each  classroom  to  provide  each  child  with  at  least  30  foot 
candles.   Desks  must  not  face  sources  of  light.) 

3.  Translucent,  light-colored  window  shades. 

4.  At  least  20  square  feet  of  classroom  space  per  child. 

5^jSron-glare  chalk  boards.  (No  credit  is  given  for  shiny  boards. 
(Blackboards1  in  primary  rooms  should  be  26  inches  from  floor; 
for  upper  grades,  30  inches.) 


6.  Minimum  of  32  square  feet  of  bulletin  board  space.  (The'  board 
is  made  of  cork  or  other  suitable  material.) 

7.  Good  desk  and  adjustable  chair  for  teacher. 

8.  Closed  cupboards  or  room  with  shelves  for  orderly  care  of  in- 
structional supplies. 

9.  Enough  bookcases  with  doors,  or  a  well-constructed  bookroom 
with  shelves,  to  store  all  texts  over  the  summer. 

10.  Filing  case  for  bulletins,  clippings,  records,  etc. 

11.  Accurate  clock  synchronized  daily. 

12.  Reading  table  and  chairs  of  suitable  size  for  each  grade  level. 

13.  Extra  chair  or  chairs  for  visitors. 

14.  Good  pencil  sharpener. 

15.  Wastepaper  basket  in  each  room.    (A  wastebasket  is  placed  in 
each  lavatory  also.) 

16.  Chart  case,  map  case  or  map  rack. 

17.  Accessible  and  complete  first-aid  kit. 

Each  building  should  have: 

18.  Locked  file  for  confidential  and  cumulative  records. 

19.  Typewriter. 

20.  Duplicating  Machine. 

21.  Scales  for  weighing  children  and  a  suitable  device  for  measuring 
height. 
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22.  Bell  or  buzzer  system. 

23.  Telephone  in  principal's  office  and  extensions  as  needed. 

24.  Non-slippery,  treated  floors. 

25.  Stairways  with  handrails,  steps,  and  ramps  which  are  sturdy 
and  firm;  non-slip  treads. 

26.  Two  or  more  stairs  accessible  to  each  classroom  above  the  first 
floor;  more  than  one  accessible  exit  for  all  school  occupants. 

27.  Health  room  with  Snellen  Chart*  and  audiometer,  emergency 
cot(s)  and  conference  desk  and  chairs. 

28.  Opaque  glass  windows  in  the  health  examining  room  unless 
windows  are  above  eye-level. 


29.    All-purpose  room, 
score  10  points.) 


(If  you  have  ample  space  in  a  classroom, 


30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 


Principal's  office. 

Room  for  teachers  only,  with  lavatory,  toilet,  and  couch. 

Children's  halls  and  any  excessively  noisy  areas  treated  ac- 
coustically. 


Suitable  indoor  play  area  for  inclement  weather. 

34.  Adequate  wrap  storage  for  each  classroom. 

35.  Equipment  for  minimum  lunch  program. 

36.  Heating  system  in  good  repair,  meeting  requirements  of  State 
Board  of  Health  and  checked  by  thermometer  in  each  room. 

37.  Rooms  kept  at  comfortable  working  temperatures;  additional 
circulation  of  air  provided  for  warm  days. 

38.  In  rooms  ventilated  by  adjusting  windows,  each  adjustable 
window  should  have  a  glass  or  wooden  board  to  deflect  air  cur- 
rents upward.  Wooden  window  boards  may  be  used  only  if 
light  is  not  reduced  below  30  candle  power.  (Sufficient  ventila- 
tion is  supplied  to  keep  the  basement  dry.) 

39.  Toilet  and  washroom  facilities  inside  the  classroom  building. 

40.  Mirror  in  each  classroom  or  in  lavatories,  placed  at  eye-level  of 
children. 

41.  One  toilet  bowl  per  20  girls;  one  toilet  bowl  per  30  boys;  one 
urinal  per  30  boys. 

42.  One  accessible  washbasin  with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a 
faucet  per  12  children. 

43.  Lavatories  well-ventilated  and  lighted,  freshly  painted,  dis- 
tinctly marked  for  boys  and  girls,  and  supplied  with  towels  and 
soap. 

44.  Toilets  inspected  daily  by  custodian  under  direction  of  principal 
to  see  they  are  clean  and  free  from  obscene  marks  and  are  sup- 
plied with  toilet  tissue. 

45.  Watertight  roofs  on  all  buildings. 
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'Snellen  Chart  available  from  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
1790  Broadway.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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46.  School  building  cleaned  thoroughly  at  least  every  three  months; 
floors  scrubbed,  walls  and  furniture  cleaned,  and  windows 
washed.  Interior  of  building  redecorated  with  light-colored,  non- 
glare  finish  when  necessary. 

47.  Schoolrooms  thoroughly  swept  daily  with  a  sweeping  com- 
pound or  dustless  mop. 

48.  Suitable  cleaning  equipment  and  efficient  janitorial  regimen. 
(Includes  an  adequate  supply  of  brooms,  dust  cloths,  mops,  etc., 
as  well  as  minimum  supply  of  tools — hammer,  saw,  file,  chisel, 
plane,  square,  etc.  and  work  bench.) 

49.  Drinking  facilities  of  adjustable  fountain  type  with  drain  and 
angle  jet,  outside  the  lavatories.  (Fountain  height  for  primary 
grades,  24  inches;  upper  grades,  30  inches)  15 

*50.    Electric  fire  alarm  or  bell  which  meets  requirements  of  state  law 
(School  Laws  of  Montana,  1953,  Section  75-2301) 

51.  Fire  extinguisher  approved  and  inspected  by  State  Fire  In- 
spector. (Revised  Codes  of  Montana,  1947,  Section  69-1807) 

52.  No  flammable  material  such  as  old  mops  and  cloths,  unless 
stored  in  metal,  fireproof  containers.  5 

53.  No  closets  under  stairways.  5 

54.  No  dead-end  corridors.  5 

55.  Doors  opening  outward.  10 

56.  Doormats  for  each  outside  entrance.  5 

57.  Locks  and  keys  in  good  condition  for  all  classroom  and  outside 
doors.  5 

58.  Emergency  exit  bars  on  outside  doors,  not  locked  from  the  inside.  5 

59.  Shatter-proof  or  plate  glass  on  all  outside  doors. 

60.  Heating  system  and  electrical  wiring  certified  by  underwriter 
inspector. 

61.  Building  fire-resistant  or  fireproof;  no  basement  rooms  used 
for  congregation  of  pupils.  10 

62.  Protective  screens  on  windows  adjacent  to  play  areas.  5 

Grounds  Administration  Should  Provide: 

63.  Grounds  neat  and  free  of  hazards  such  as  broken  glass,  tree 
stumps,  boulders,  weeds  and  refuse.  10 

64.  Cement  walks  in  good  repair,  placed  where  needed.  5 

65.  Adequate  supply  of  bicycle  racks.  5 

66.  Incinerator  or  receptacle  for  waste  anchored  away  from  build- 
ing (An  oil  barrel  serves  well.)  5 

67.  Horizontal  ladder,  jungle  gym,  backstop  for  Softball,  and  swings. 

68.  Playground  well-aranged  for  good  play  programs. 

69.  Grounds  of  required  minimum  size.  5 


"Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal, 
State  Capitol  Building,  Helena  Montana. 
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70. 

Ample  parking  facilties  which  do  not  interfere  with  playground. 

5 

71. 

Adequate   off-street  loading  and   unloading   space   for  school 
busses  and  other  vehicles. 

5 

72. 

Grounds  well-protected  from  traffic  accidents  by  signs,  fences, 
patrolling,  or  police  protection,  etc. 

10 

73. 

Attractive  shrubs,  trees  and  flower  beds,  if  practical,  away  from 
playgrounds. 

5 

74. 

Site  well-drained. 

5 

75. 

Deed  to  croperty  recorded  in  Office  of  Clerk  and  Recorder,  and 
property  insured,  according  to  Section  75-1632,  Revised  Codes 
of  1                   1947. 

5 

75. 

A  lay  ce:               is  invited  to  help  in  the  evaluation  of  the  build- 
ing and  grounds. 

5 

76. 

Score  for  plans  which  follow. 

Total  score  for  Section  IV 

5 
600 
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Plans  for  Improving  the  Physical  Environment  of  the  School 

Note:  Please  provide  duplicate  copies  of  this  information  for  the  Superintendent  and  the  School 
Board,  indicating  the  name  of  your  school  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  If  you  do  not 
list  any  plans,  please  explain.  (Completing  this  part  of  the  evaluation  booklet  is  required  and,  in- 
cidentally, nets  the  school  5  points.) 


1957-58 


April,  1958:    Plans 


April,  1959:  Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1958-59 


April,  1959:  Plans 


April,  1960:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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1959-60 


April,  1960:    Plans 


April,  1961:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1960-61 


April,  1961:    Plans 


April,  1962:    Extent  of  Fulfillment 


1961-62 


April,  1962:   Plans 


April,  1963:   Extent  of  Fulfillment 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

For  your  records,   please  complete  this  summary  of  enrollment  and  evaluation  figures  each 
year. 

I  School  District  Number 
Post  Office  Address  County 
County  Superintendent                                            Address 

City  Superintendent  Address 

District  Clerk  Address 

II  Enrollment  in  School  by  Grades,  showing  highest  at  any  time  during  the  year: 

School  Year  Grades  Total  Number  of  Teachers 

12        3       4       5       6       7  8 


1957-58 


1958-59 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62 


III     Summary  of  Evaluation  Scores:  1957-58      1958-59      1959-60      1960-61      1961-62 


Section  I      :     Quality  of  Instruction  and 
Community  Integration 


Section  II 
Section  III 
Section  IV 
Total  Scores 


Teaching  Supplies 
Health  and  Safety 
Physical  Environment 
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SAMPLE 
19 TO  19  APPLICATION  FOR  ACCREDITATION  OF  MONTANA  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(four  teachers  or  more) 
To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

We  hereby  respectfully  submit  application  fcr  accreditation  of  our  school  for  19 to  19 


The  pupils,  faculty,  superintendent  and  School  Board  have  had  part  in  analyzing  carefully  our  as- 
sets and  needs.    We  have  tabulated  the  results  and  made  specific  plans  for  improvement. 

Name  of  School School  System District  Number 

First  Class Second  Class Third  Class  with  Superintendent 

Post  Office  Address County   

County  Superintendent City  Superintendent 

District  Clerk Address  of  District  Clerk 


Enrollment  in  school  by  grades  showing  highest  at  any  time  during  the  year: 

Grades 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8         T°,al  Total  Number  Number  of  Teachers 

of  Classrooms 


Summary  of  Evaluation  Scores: 


Sections  P°ssible       Re^uired    -57.-58  ■5B,5S  -5g,60  -60,6l  -61..62 

Scores        lor  Accred. 


I 

Quality  of  Instruction  and 

Integration  with  Community 

1100 

825 

II 

Instructional 

300 

225 

III 

Health  and  Safety 

200 

150 

IV 

Physical  Environment 

600 

450 

Totals: 

2200 

1650 

Major  Building  Improvements  Completed  this  year: 

Major  Service  Programs  in  Effect  this  year: 

Other  Major  Improvements  with  estimated  points  gained: 

Representative  of  Pupils  Elementary  Principal  or  Superintendent 

District  Clerk  County  Superintendent  (transmittal  only,  for 

schools  with  District  Superintendents) 


Exact  Title  of 
Teachers  Grades   or  Subjects   they   teach  Present 

Certificate 


